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Original. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT AGE, 

If the philosophic historian of the future should look back on the period in which we 
live, he will doubtless, unless his vocabulary be somewhat enlarged, find no better name 
by which to call it, than the “Locomotive Age.” The spirit of excitement—of going 
ahead—is the grand characteristic of our times, and is developed in every part of society, 
in every department of science, in our business, in our studies, in our theories. Those 
who are in active life, cannot content themselves with the ‘slow but sure’ pace, with 
which their predecessors travelled in the way to certain riches. They must accelerate 
their steps, must extend their business, until like bladder filled with rarified air, they 
become too weak to sustain the power of their increased responsibilities, and burst, orin 
common parlance; break. And sometimes too, whole communities, being in too great 
haste to allow of time for building the solid fabric of mercantile security on the firm foun- 
dation of cash, take credit as the corner stone, and Jay on it the different parts of the 
structure, thus rearing an edifice, grand and imposing. This is filled with myriads of 
men, who are all busily bustling, until by some means the corner stone is removed or 
materially injuced, when the whole comes down with a crash, burying its inmates under 
the ruins. But these, nothing daunted, and scarcely made a whit wiser by their bitter 
experience, extricate themselves, and with the aid of others, erect a building of a similar 
kind, in a few years producing another crash, But they heed not even this, appear- 
ing to be intent on giving a continued exemplification of the philosophical maxim, “ ac- 
tion and reaction, are always equal.” This is an age of such extreme excitement, that 
even the moneys in our public treasuries catch the mania, and sometimes without wait- 
ing to be ‘Price’d, they ‘Swartwout’ in large sums, leaving their rightful possessor—the 
public—to be content with doing without that which is beyond their reach. 

And if the inanimate money is excited with this go-ahead, or rather go-off spirit, it can- 
not be expected that the ever living, ever moving intellect, would be content to move as 
it once did. No. The good old habits of persevering industry in study, are not conso- 
nant with the spirit of our age, We must go ahead as easily and with as great econo- 
my of time as possible, hence our young men are seen hurrying through academical and 
collegiate studies with locomotive speed, content merely to skim over the surface of 
things. Even the little urchin must be whipped up to the spirit of the age, learn to read 
in three weeks, and then be sent out in the world, perhaps to discover some mode of 
transporting people with the rapidity of electrical communication. 
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Weare not now content to travel in any other way, than to fly over land and water in 
rail road cars and steam ships; and it may be that before long, nothing will satisfy us 
but flying through the air in balloons, In the latter case however, we would not pre- 
tend to say that the fable of Icarus will not be realized, and there be need, more than 
once, of saying in the language of Juvenal, “et mare percussum puero.” We are not 
satisfied with knowing the secret of the lightning’s flash, and listening intelligently to 
the thunder’s roar; we seek to enter the treasuries of the storm, and there learn the art 
of imitating nature in her grandest operations. At least, so would the followers of Espy. 

These however are to be viewed merely as indications of that tiving principle which is 
diffusing itself through the mass of the human mind,-—of that spirit of inquisitiveness 
and discovery which has already contributed to perfect science in so wonderful a degree. 
This spirit is found to excite the minds of the young men of our land; and many an 
one who might have been content to live as his fathers lived, has fixed his eye on some 
object worthy of attainment, and moved on with a steady and persevering step, to honor 
and pre-eminence. 

In some of its developments, this may be called the redeeming spirit of theage. Many 
whose intellects might have remained forever, like the rude marble, unchiselled and un- 
polished, have through its influence been taken by the hand of beneficence to be model- 
led by some master spirit, and thus made the admiration of the world. Many a widow’s 
heart has been made glad, many an orphan’s tears have been dried up, by its inciting to 
public charities. Many deluded wanderers in the broad road of vice and immorality, 
have been made to return in the strait paths of virtue, by the Temperance, the Tract, 
the Bible Societies, which are its offspring. Many sad hearts have been cheered, many 
who were sitting in despair have had the beams of hope shine sweetly on their minds, 
many, whose future was dread uncertainty, have had the light of revelation shed upon it, 
to render it all radiant with the light of heaven, through the Missionary Societies which 
it has helped to foster. This spirit appears to be one which is to do much to disenthral 
the world of mind from its slavery, and to advance the knowledge of revelation, which 
with her invariable attendant, science, can alone produce universal light and universal 
happiness. Already the fabrics of eastern superstition begin to totter, and the dark 
shades of ignorance to flee away, before their advancing power. 

But while we cherish this spirit, we should seek to avoid its extremes, and cherish it 
in conjunction with a healthful operation of solid principles of action, that thus we may 
preserve the golden mean. And since it is moving our own ship of state onward with 
such momentum, each individual should feel himnself bound to use all the power of moral 
guidance which he possesses, that she may be made to dart past the rocks of dissipation 
and infidelity, and be at last safely moored in the haven of perpetual security, where 
adverse wind shall ceas2, and every heaving wave be still. x. 


Srame.—One of the most extraordinary things in life, is to see the things that people 
are ashamed of, and the things that they are not ashamed of. To see, that there are 
men of sense and education ashamed of not being rich—ashamed of not being able to 
keep a carriage—ashamed that, in the division of worldly things, enough has not fallen 
to their share to enable them to enjoy expensive een etc. One may excuse them for 
being sorry, but not for being ashamed. 
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The Death of Abel. 


Original. 
THE DEATH OF ABEL. 


The morn began to dawn ;—the rising sun 
Had ting’d the Eastern sky with rosy light, 
And darkness fled apace, when Adam thus 
To Eve began: 

“ Awake! come forth my spouse, 
Before the sun has dried away the early dew, 
Or scorch’d the tender plants ; before the birds 
Have ceas’d their morning song of praise. Come forth, 
Together let us wander through the grove, 
And find that little grassy mound, where oft 
We’ve sat, and with the feather’d songsters, rais’d 
Our notes of praise to God.” 

* With all my heart,” 

Replied the gentle Eve, “ what pleases thee 
Delights me too.” Thus saying, hand in hand 
They left their leafy bower, and turn’d their steps 
Toward a favorite spot.— My love,” said Eve, 
“Tt grieves my heart that Cain, our first born son, 
Doth harbor jealous feelings in his breast, 
And envious thoughts toward his brother. 
How shall we calm his angry mind, and stl 
The tumult of his soul, and reconcile 
His alienated heart?” “I cannot tell,” 
Said Adam, “ why Cain hates his brother thus. 
I too have offer’d-many an honest prayer 
For him, and often has the briny tear 
Cours’d down my furrow’d cheek on his behalf. 
But see yon lovely grove, behind those trees 
The place of our resort is hid. Come haste ; 
We've tarried long upon the way. Dismiss 
These gloomy thoughts ; perhaps our God will turn 
The stubborn heart of Cain toward his brother. 
But look, dear Eve, another earlier 
Than we has found our lov’d retreat, and lies 
Upon our grassy seat. His auburn locks 
Are those of Ab-'- but-—oh! horrid sight, 
He welters in his blood! Alas! ’tis he, 
Ourson! Abel, awake! Ah, hear’st thou not? 
Look Eve, how cold—how stiff—oh God !—he’s dead !”"— 
“ Dear Adam, hold me up—earth reels—! faint— 
Cold horror chilis my veins!—O let me die 
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Upon my son. How can | longer live 
While Abel is no more! O cruel death, 
Reward of my first sin! This bitter cup 
I fill'd, when with a disobedient hand 
I pluck’d forbidden fruit ; and now must drink 
Its very dregs.” 
While grieving our first parents stood, 

And bended o’er the cold and lifeless form 
Of Abel, Cain with hurried step drew near. 
“« My son,” cried Eve, ‘ behold thy brother. Come 
And mourn with us his fate. Him, some evil 
Roaming beast hath, undefended, slain. Cain, 
W here wast thou that thou didst not hear his cry, 
And bring him aid?” 

6 Woman,” said Cain, “ behuld 
Thy first-born son, a wretched vagabead! 
Behold the club with which I slew this boy— 
This idle shepherd boy—this-darling Abel,— 
Unworthy favorite of heaven and you. 
W hose paltry sacrifice, that cost him nought, 
A partial God accepts, well pleascd; while mine, 
The product of my toil and sweat, is blown 
By angry winds away. But now he’s dead, 
He'll vex my soul no more ;—my head can bear 
The curse.” Thus spoke the fiendish Cain and fled, 
An outcast stamp’d, with God’s indignant wrath, 
Eve sunk upon her husband’s breast, and both 
£tood motionless with silent grief. Their tears 
Refus’d to flow, and horror struck, they view’d 
The desolation sin and death had made. 
A moment pass’d, and now a shining one 
Approach’d the sorrowing pair. ‘ O Eve,” he said, 
“OQ Adam, cease to grieve. I come from heav’n, 
The throne of God, to tell thee, Abel now 
ls happy there. A golden crown his head 
Adorns—a harp of gold his hands employs. 
He was belov’d of God on earth, and now 
Enjoys His blissful presence in the skies. 
Cease then to mourn. Let earth’s cold clods conceal 
This lump of clay, till Gabriel’s trump shall sound 
The resurrection morn. Soon shall you meet 
Your Abel’s ransom’d spirit, where no hand, 
With murderous purpose rais’d, can ever smite.” 
The messenger celestial wing’d his way 
Back to the skies. The last sad offices 
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Enjoin’d by Heaven, Adam on that green mound 
Perform’d.. And thither often with his spouse, 

At even would retire, and weep, and pray, 

And think of death and immortality. Isopore. 





Original. 
JAQUES BENNETT. 


Taere is no sentence in all the range of human composition, that can compare in 
combined simplicity, beauty and sublimity, with that recorded by the beloved disciple in 
the words—“Jesus wept.” The Godhead was indeed veiled ; yet when just on the eve 
of exerting its omnipotent power, it condescended to share in human woe, and the tears 
of sympathy and friendship, were seen on the countenance of the incarnate Son of God. 
“Jesus wept” at the grave of Lazarus; and how can those tears which are the evidence 
of deep feeling within, be restrained from the eyes of mere humanity, when some loved 
friend is buried in the silence of the tomb! Bennett is gone, and we cannot remain in- 
different to his loss. In him we ever found, in the daily and hourly intimacy of the lec- 
ture room and private circle, a cheerful demeanor, an affectionate spirit and consistent 
piety, closely connected with a noble mind and commanding intellect, and we could not 
but respect him: nay, our feelings of regard were strengthened into bands of love, so 
strong, that when torn asunder by the iron grasp of death, they left our hearts bleeding 
and convulsed with sorrow. And now that he is gone, we cannot descry, in a retros- 
pective glance over the field of memory, a single act that would tend to lessen that rex- 
pect or to weaken that love. 

Jaques Bennett passed the early part of his life in the bosom of his paternal home, a 
delightful spot about three miles from Brooklyn, N. Y., which commands a view of the 
whole of New York harbor. Here, a short distance from the ovean shore, the hours of 
his childhood were spent,—sometimes in tossing on the briny waves, sometimes in gath- 
ering the pearly pebble or the golden sand along the beach, and anon, as the tiny toils 
of the day were over, in gazing on the radiance of the setting sun, as it gilded the distant 
mountain tops, and threw its gleams of splendor over the sparkling waters which were 
whitened by the sails of many a gallant bark. But as childhood grew into boyhood, his 
sports were soon forsaken. He early showed a fondness for books, which led him to 
forego the enjoyments common to his years ; and his little schoolmates were often heard 
to say, “Jaques would rather talk with the teacher than come and play with us.” This 
love for learning, developed when a child, never forsook him, but was his attendantdu- 
ting the whole of his course. When removed to a Classical School, he made rapid ad- 
vances in his academical studies, and gained the approbation of his teacher and of all 
who knew him. Indeed, his warm and sanguine temperament, combined with a deep 
thirst for the Pierian waters, always tended to place him among the foremost of his 
fellows. 

With such a disposition and with such previous success, he entered, in the spring of 
1837, the Sophomore class of New York University, intending to take his diploma from 
that institution. But owing to the unfortunate difficulties which, at that time, arose 
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among the Faculty, he with others, was induced to leave. He entered the Senior class 
in Union College, where he graduated with appropriate honors, and in possession of the 
affections of his class. Throughout the whole college course, his deportment was most 
praiseworthy, and he repelled with scorn every attempt of the seducer, to draw him from 
the path of rectitude. During the Senior year, he received his first vivid impressions of 
his real condition in the sight of a holy God. His room mate received an anonymous 
letter from some female friend in New Yok, which was blessed by the Spirit to the con- 
viction and subsequent conversion, of both himself and Bennett. The exercises of Ben- 
nett’s mind were peculiarly intense, and the outward effects which they produced were 
marked both »y Professors and students : for almost a week, he could scarcely study 
or eat or sleep. Who the author of that letter was, has never been discovered, and may 
not be—to use her own words—“ this side of eternity.” Yet doubtless there will be a 
joyful meeting, between her and her young friends in heaven. 

His predilections were decidedly for the study of the Law, and having determined du- 
ring his collegiate course on pursuing it, he commeneed under favorable auspices, with 
one of the first lawyers of New York But he could not be at ease in the pursuit of his 
favorite profession. ‘There was an impression on his mind that he was called to act in 
a different sphere, and this impression became stronger and stronger, until at the end of 
six months, he felt it to be his duty to abandon the pursuit of the Law for that of the 
Ministry. 

In accordance with this conviction, in the fall of 1840, he entered the Theological Se- 
minary at New Brunswick. Respecting his success in the study of his new profession, 
and his moral and mental fitness for it, a relation of facts is all that is needed. To say 
that he obtained the respect and affection of his Professors, would be but the flattery of 
truth. For when the tidings of his death were received, the falling tear, the voice cho- 
ked with emotion, the language of praise, from one of them, told it; the manifestations 
of affectionate regard, the splendid eulogy pronounced by another, told it in language 
which could not be mistaken. -To say that his fellow students cherished a high esteem 
and even love for him, would be no unfounded assertion. For the universal concern, 
the solemn countenance, the heaving breast, the burning tears of sorrow, which were 
seen and experienced, when his decease was made known, bore evidence that he had 
obtained a deep hold on their affections. For one year he was permitted to pursue his 
studies, in the enjoyment of uninterrupted health) “That year was ended. Vacation 
came, but Bennett could not be idle. His time was wholly occupied in doing good to 
others, and preparing himself for a resumption of his studies, at the commencement of 
another professional year. But he was never again to visit those sacred halls, where he 
was wont to mingle with us in friendly intercourse. Near the close of vacation, in con- 
sequence of his:assiduous attention to the sick in his neighborhood, he was seized with 
the prevailing fever, which soon turned into the Typhus, and ended his life. He fell 
asleep in Jesus, on the evening‘of Oct. 7th, 1841, in the twenty-third year of his age. 
He left to his surviying friends, by expressions of unshaken confidence in his Savior in 
the hour of nature’s dissolution, the consoling hope, that he had gone home to heaven. 
Nor are their hopes founded on the testimony of his dying moments alone ; for they feel, 
that during the last year of his life, he ever carried on his spirit that impress of his Sav- 
ior’s image, which now, baing purified from the drose of earth, must shine with spotless 
purity near the throne of God. 
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That his talents were not below mediocrity, is apparent from the fact, that in all the 
various institutions of which he has been a member, his standing has been among the 
highest. Of him one Professor has said, “1 have not often had a young man under my 
care, of whom I had formed so high an estimate.’ The language of another was, “ he 
came as near to my beau ideal of an accomplished scholar, as any individual I 
haveever met.” And hisclassmates could all accord with the sentiment uttered by one 
of their number—“ as scholars, none of us feel ourselves disgraced to own Bennett as 
an equal, oreven a superior.” Of his natural disposition it is enough to say, that one who 
was with him—who was his intimate companion from childliood—never saw his temper 
ruffled but once, and that only for an instant. Yet one of his prominent traits was 
strong decision of character, which rendered it impossible to make him swerve from the 
path of acknowledged duty. That he was cheerful, no one who ever saw his smiling 
countenance and heard his pleasant voice, need be told. That he was benevolent and 
kind, his efforts to purify the morals, do good to the souls, and minister to the necessities 
of his fellow men, bore ample testimony. No one was his enemy; on the contrary he 
had many friends, if we may judge from the numbers who attended bis remains to the 
grave. His christian character was perfectly consistent. His piety was fervent and 
sprang from the heart. In a word, although nature had done so much for him, grace 
had done more, and the God of both, was fitting him for His service in heav. 'Thither 
hath He speedily taken him, but we will not repine. 

Let the bless’d hope 
That we shall meet him there, and meeting, part 
No more,—remove our sadness, fill our souls 
With peace, and make us joyfully await 
The hour, when death shall call us home. 





Original. 
THE STUDENT’S MISCELLANIES. 
BY A STUDENT. 


“ And still the wonder grew, 
“ That one small head, could carry all he knew.” 

I nave long been desirous of becoming known to the World. To bean author, has 
been the object of my most earnest wishes ; often have I.vowed that my writings should 
no longer be confined within the precincts of my own study, but should be scattered 
abroad in all the dignity of “rica” and “sheep skin,” (reader, dont make a bad pun about 
calf being more appropriate,) for the benefit of all ages: but alas, though I have often 
begun a work, nay even divided it into chapters, I never yet could finish one, Thus I 
have gone on, always intending, but never aceomplishing. At last however a bright 
ides. struck me. “Suppose I write for the new magazine.” The very thing! For 
though every book must have a beginning, a middle, andan end, and that all on the 
same subject ; this is by no means necessary for a magazine ; indeed the greater vari- 
ety there is in your piecés, the better do they please. Then again ¥ am a student, so 
are the editors; surely they will not refuse my scraps, which will throw so much addi- 
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tional light on the student’s character. So upon the whole! resolved to try; and here 
I am, and you must take me as you find me. 

As I have already hinted, you must not expect any uniformity in my papers, or any 
fixed plan. ‘‘ Variety is charming,” says the proverb, and I am of the same opinion. 
I intend to write on any subject that suits my humor at the time; and never to stick 
longto any. Sometimes | shail give you an essay on Poetry; then I may fly off to the 
Railroad, next you may find a little Biography ; in ghort, when you begin my paper, 
you never can tell where you'll find yourself atthe end. To prove to you the probability 
that such will be the case, [ shall without any apology, proceed to give you some des- 
cription of myself. 

First as regards my person—-but where is the use of wasting time in telling you that 
I am short and stout, or tall and thin; it is none of your concern how I look. Every 
author thinks that because the “Spectator” describes his person, they must do the same. 
And so we have them long and short, thick and thin, ugly and handsome. But my 
mind is all that [ need tell you abeut. To be sure, [did go to peep in the looking glass 
to draw a portrait of myself, but upon the whole, [ think the least said the better. 

I have not time now to tell you all about my education, and studies, and accomplish- 
ments. I am very fond of every study, except just the one I ought to be engaged im. 
When at Prool, if the class were in Czesar, | would be eager to read the Greek Testa- 
ment; if Greek were the order of the day, I would be anxious to try an Equation.— 
Again, I can’t bear to keep at any thing long enough to learn it all; I like to go on un- 
til I find I can master the subject, and then I become wearied, and try something new. 
To sum up with a musty proverb, “I am Jack of all trades, and master of none.” I 
can ride a little, swim a little, laugh not a little, drive a little, write a little, sing a little, 
dance a little, box a little, frolic a little; know a little Greek, a little Latin, a little Ara- 
bic, a little Elebrew, a little of French, Spanish, Italian, German, English, Scotch, and 
Yankee. A little Philosophy, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mathematicsy Sciences, Art~ et 
hoe genus omne—can debate a little, talk politics a little ; in fact, there are few subjc ‘s 
that I do not know a little about. By turns | have been Astronomer, Poet, Mathema- 
tician, Musician, Painter, Linguist, Rhetorician, Physician, Lawyer, Theologist, Poli- 
tician, Jockey, and now at last, Author. Truly, one never knows what one may come 
to. On nearly all these subjects I have notes and essays, written while the fever lasted ; 
and I can assure you my works would make quite a show, did they not want the rather 
material parts, of middles and endings. : 

Now I have told you all this, merely to show you how perfectly I am fitted for a ma- 
gazine writer. You will also be more willing to excuse the desultory nature of my com- 
positions, now that you are better acquainted with the mind from which they emanate. 
I promise nothing, so you cannot blame if [ perform nothing. And thus having arrived 
at this satisfactory conclusion, I think I may as well stop for the present, leaving you to 
hope that my next may have a little more in it than this can boast of, though if you did 
but know it, reader, even in this there is a moral. :. , 





Learning is obtained only by labor ; it cannot be bought with money ; otherwise the 
rich would uniformly be intelligent. Learning regards all men as equal, and bestows 
her treasures on those only who will work for them. 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 


Hushed was the chamber dark—the sultry air 
Breathed hotly through the lattice. Death was nigh! 
And friends with stifled sobs bent o’er the form 
Of suffering womanhood. A youthful 
Mother lay, clasping her first-born fondly 
To her heart ;—the child of happy youth 
And love. To hear that infant’s voice, and clasp 
Him thus, had been her craving wish, and now 
She was todie. O! to her husband now 
How dear! Pale and o’erwhelmed with grief, he stood 
Her bed beside. O’er his white cheek, the cold 
Sweat rolled, and mingled with the tear that burned 
Its downward way. His wife was there. 
Hist! did she speak? or did the fittul breeze 
Sigh forththat moaning tone? There ’tis again: 
With accents clear though weak she murmurs forth 
Her parting agony! 
“And must I die, my first born one, and leave thee here below 
Just as my heart began the bliss a mother feels, to know? 
‘end must I leave thee, boy, to tread the thorny paths of earth 
Unguided by the yearning love of her wko gave thee birth? 


When faint with pain-bought happiness I lay, my gentle boy, 

And heard thy first low wail proclaim thy anguisl’d mother’s joy, 

And knew thy father’s clasping hand, and heard him soothe my pain, 

I felt for bliss 90 pure, so sweet, I'd suffer all again! 

And now my Father God, Thou know’st that though Thou bid’st me die, 
I would not for a moment grieve that on this bed I lie! 

I die for thee, my dailing cne! [ die that thou may’st live— 

That this my last best pledge of love, I may thy father give! 


And yet, my husband, well I know that ere thou’dst have me torn 
Away from thy fond arms, thou’dst wish that he had ne’er deen born ! 
Thou’dst bid rclentless Death e’en now put out his flickering life, 
And spare to love and life and thee, thy loved though childless wife ! 


Oh righteous God be merciful! weak nature must have way! 
Forgive me if for longer life, it is a sin to pray! 

Oh who will cheer that doting heart, when from his lonely side 
Thy wisdom tears his youthful love, his fond and happy bride! 
We hoped, alas! too fondly hoped to pass this mortal strife, 
And locked within each other’s arms, ascend to heavenly life! 
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1 leave him here alone! but yet I pine not at Thy will, 

For Thou our Father e’er hast been! oh be Ais Father still! 

That pang! again !—my fainting frame foretells I must depart, 

And leave thee husband dear, and thee sweet portion of my heart! 

Oh God forgive! oh God protect! oh God remember well 

Thy promises to those who mourn :—Babe, Husband, fare ye well!” 
Newark, NV. J. Fr. 








Original. 
THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Ir is our pride and boast that the freedom of speech and of the press is gueranteed to 
us by the Constitution, and that Congress shall make no law for the abridgement of 
either. This privilege is highly prized by the American people, and estimated as one 
of their most precious and invaluable of blessings. But howften are the best of gifts 
abused. If there is any thing which tends to diminish the lustre of our national charac- 
ter, and sink us low in the eyes of foreign nations, it is the great and excessive licer se 
which is given to the tongue and to the press, In our halls of Congress—in our Legis- 
lative halls—-in our large political assemblies, the public and private character of our 
distinguished men is spoken of in the severest and most depreciating manner. It is true 
that the public acts of our public men are public property. The people have a right to 
examine their past lives, public as well as private, scrutinize their motives, and discuss 
their political principles. And those really worthy of public favor and honor, will not 
object to this. But to that traducing of public and private life; to those false accusations, 
and to that scurrilous slang which is too common among us, we protest against as base, 
dishonorable, and disgraceful, brinyizg a reproach upon our national character. The 
character of the nation depends in an essential degree, upon the character and standing 
which we give to those who occupy the highest places of trust andhonor. They stand 
out in bold and prominent relief, as the marks by which we are judged. Let them not, 
then, be held up to the gaze of the world, as is too commonly tke case, “as knaves that 
plot, and fools that fawn for power.” Let them be spoken of in the spirit of truth, can- 
dor, and forbearance, and not with a tongue dipped in gall, sending for thits envenomed 
shafts, to blast individual as well as national character. Our land is distinguished for 
its orators, its patriots, and its statesmen, forming a constellation of talent, as resplen- 
dent as gratifying to American pride. Tell us not of Grecian or of Roman eloquence, 
of English or of Irish eloquence, but give us the eloquence of our own nativeland. The 
speeches of some of her distinguished sons, will not suffer in comparison with those of 
ancient or of modern times, in point of richness and purity of style, in the depth and pa- 
thos of feeling, in the power and force of argument. American soil is fertile of eloquence : 
it is adapted to its rapid vigorous growth. 


PETRARCH’S OPINION OF MONEY. 
Iie who expends money properly, is its master; he who lays it up, is its keeper; he 
who loves it, a fool ; he who fears it,a slave ; and he who adores it, an idolater. 
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Miss L. E. Landon. 
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LITERARY CHARACTERS—No. II. 


BY CLAVIUS. 


MISS L. E. LANDON, 


Waar can equal the sympathy that is felt for the unfortunate yet glorious dead ! 
What can equal the silent, yet heartfelt, admiration with which we bend over and com- 
mune with their slumbering dust! What, on earth, can be compared io the impassion- 
ed strain of soul-lit eloquence which breathes forth the image glowing with all its native 
fire—of a sweet poetess. It is then that the spirit breathes forth its freshness, and even 
seems to lend inspiration to nature. Itis then that we begin to appreciate our own 
hearts, and to realize that we have a deep fountain of affection within, which only re- 
quires an influence like this, and that it is only to say the word, to make the pure wa- 
ters flow. Yes, it is then, that some golden chord is touched which vibrates and sounds 
through ail the secret halls of memory, until we seem to gain a response from the spirit 
in eternity. Such are the feelings awakened, by contemplating the death of the gifted 
Miss Landon. She was gifted with a noble mind and the most generous impulses. 
She was truly a child of nature, sporting with all its wild simplicity, and playing famil- 
iar with its hoary locks. What were the conventional forms, and cold restraints of 
society and its withering frown, to her! She could not brook them, for they chained 
down her happy laughing being. Whatails thee, reader? What means that look of 
amazement? Yes! yes! | see it now ; thou art thinking of her early effusions, the 
strange melancholy, and distrust of the world, which were their leading characteristics. 
Her happy laughing being, then, is, the remark that excites astonishment. We wish 
to be explicit on this point: L. E. L’s natural disposition, as her daily life sufficiently 
proves, was sweet and cheerfuJ. She was in all the gaiety of her spring tide of life.— 
She could not have had any but the sunny spots of this world reflected upon ber inno- 
cent heart, There had been, as yet, no space for sage experience to correct the bright 
dreams of childhood, and to lead her through the ‘vanity fair’ of earth. And yet her 
poetry—the poetry of this young child of nature—was bathed in the fount of destiny, 
and poured forth a prophetic language. “ While every chord of her lute seemed to awa- 
ken a thousand plaintive, and painful memories, she was storing just as many living 
recollections ; and as the melancholy of her song moved numberiess hearts towards 
her, her own was only moved by the same process still farther out of melancholy’s 
reach.” Reader, would you study human nature,—would you sound the depth of the 
immortal soul, do it now. Solve these contrarieties, these seeming mysteries, and then 
you will become wiser and better. She stood alone inher simplicity, unscathed by the 
wild commotion around her, and yet she wrote as if she had trod its mazy round, and 
drank full deep the cup of sorrow. What does all this prove? The power and expan- 
sive grandeur of the mind— its vast capabilities, vast as eternity. Thewinged messen- 
ger of her imagination, went forth in all the outer world, and culled not as youth is wont, 
but manhood,—-the bitter and the sweet of mortal life. All her early contributions to 
the papers were signed with the initials L. E. L., which served as a centre of attraction 
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in the little world of London. “It is astonishing with what profusion and rapidity she 
scattered her poetry upon the literary public. Six or seven enchanting strains succeed- 
ed each other week after week, which excited the admiration of both young and old.— 
It was then that the young initialist ‘woke and found herself famous.’ Perhaps the 
L. E. L. itself between the anonymous and full announcement,—the partial revelation— 
the namelessness of the name,—had the eff. ct of stimulating curiosity.” Poets sung her 
praise in verse, and many a desire was lisped to see the known, and yet unknown.— 
We here give the closing of one of them, written when she had just passed her twentieth 
year, taken from the biography of her life. 

“‘T know not who or what thou art, 

Nor do I seek to know thee, 

Whilst thou performing thus thy part 

Such boquets can bestow me. 

Then be as long as thou shalt list, 

My viewless, nameless melodist.” 

L. E. L. early gave marks of eccentricity of character, which exposed her to publie 
criticism. Her conduct, though free anu innocent, was remarkably strange. Proud 
in the consciousness of her own virtue, she disregarded the opinion of the world. Pos- 
sessed of a warm, open, and affectionate heart, she was often led into inconsistencies 
which, however, never approached to any thing more except as magnified by many a 
secret enemy. But why should we dwell on the rumours, which are now proved be- 
yond doubt to have had their origin not in truth, butfrom envy. But not only was she 
warm hearted, she was generous also. It was not in her nature, to return evil for evil. 
Had any one concentrated the energies of his mind to injure her, she would take every 
opportunity to do him a favor, either by trying to remove prejudice, or by recommending 
his work in a mild criticism to the attention of the public. Nor were such her only ef- 
forts in prose. Almost every paper contained some of her essays upon different writers ; 
and many youth were under lasting obligation to her, for giving the first impuise to their 
opening genius. Her vast stores of original and acquired knowledge, as exhibited in all 
her works, were truly surprising. Flew she could have found time to accomplish such 
an amount of miscellaneous reading, besides applying herself to history, biography, and 
travels, of which she was very fond, and the study of several languages, is almost past 
comprehension. Yet with all these duties, or rather pleesures to her, she wrote numer- 
ous poems, sketches of history and paintings, tales and miscellaneous matter, which 
excited universal wonder and admiration at her prodigious power of thought, and feel- 
ing thus breathed upon a living world. Her biographer beautifully remarks—“ Wri- 
ting verses was to her but a labor of love, if labor in any sense it could be called. It was 
far less irksome to her to compose a poem than to sit id’e; and as she rarely looked 
about for choice subjects, but seized on those that first oecurred to ker, so she never wait- 
ed for the “‘poetic fit” or “happy moment,” but sat down to her desk in any mood, care- 
less or solemn. Thus, it is not surprising that she was continually repeating to her- 
self stanzas on memory, and hope, and love, and disappointmert ; nor is itstrange con- 
sidering the activity, or rather restlessness, of her imagination, if the volumes, which up 
to this time we have seen published in her name, formed but an inconsiderable portion 
of what she actually wrote.” Although she must have obtained large sums of money 
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for her productions, yet she was never rich. She could not hoard her gold, but with a 
liberal hand distributed to all whom she esteemed and loved. Benevolence was a love- 
ly trait in her singularly combined character, which exemplified itself in all her daily 
walks of life. None but those who heard her, can judge of her powers of conversation, 
lighting up every subject upon which she conversed ‘with a wit never ill natured, but 
often brilliant, scattering quotations as thick as hail,—opening as wild as the wind, de- 

g fair argument to keep pace with her, and fairly talking herself out of breath.” it 
mattered not who were present, she would always say the ‘ wittiest thing of the night,’ 
but the ‘heroine of song as painted by anticipation’ would not be found. “ At about 
the age of thirty, one would see her looking younger than she actually ws¢, «ad perhaps 
struck by her animated and expressive face, and her slight but elegant figure, his im- 
pression would at once find utterance in the exclamation, which a year or two after- 
wards escaped from the lips of the Ettrick Shepherd, on being first presented to her, 
whose romantic fancies had often charmed him in the wild mountains: “Hey, but I 
did not think ye’d been sae bonnie!” starting at the same time with all a poet’s capa- 
city of eye.” 

Such are some of the most striking characteristics in the life of this unfortunate, yet 
lovely woman. You all know her remaining history,—her marriage—her removal to 
Cape Coast in Africa, and her untimely, mournful death, when just in the pride and 
bloom of genius and of womanhood. She is gone,—gune forever ; yet the fair song- 
stress of our imagination still lives, and breathes in immortal verse. 


Original. 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN HOME, OR THE APPRENTICE. 


_— 


A TEMPERANCE TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAP. I. 





Tue sun was just setting as a company of travellers reached a neat village, in the Far 
West. Many a long day had they travelled from their home by the Green Mountains, 
and as their place of destination now burst upon their view, they had reason to rejoice, 
for their horse, broken down by fatigue, could go no farther, and they themselves were 
wearied and way worn. 

The party consisted of a man aged about twenty two,—a specimen of a ‘rale Ver- 
monter’—of a strong built frame and a countenance bespeaking good nature; his wife, 
a meek, quiet looking woman, who, though not one whom wecould call beautiful, wore 
en expression of benignity on her countenance, which prepossessed all in her favor ; and 
the wife’s brother, a delicate though intelligent looking lad, aged about seventeea, who 
followed in the capacity of apprentice to the Vermonter. 

The couple had not been married long. The glowing accounts of the West—ac- 
counts which alas too often deceive many—had long disturbed the brain of James Wes- 
ton, (for this is the name by which we shall designate the Vermonter,) and much to the 
discomfort of the old folks had entirely driven out all ideas of his remaining at home, 
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and pursuing the occupation of his father—that of a carpenter. James had got some 
of the ‘go-ahead notions’ of this ‘locomotive age’ in his head, and these notions he stub- 
bornly maintained, notwithstanding some pretty severe lectures. He thought he could 
get rich a little faster than his forefathers, but we shall see in the sequel how sadly he 
was disappointed. As soon, therefore, as James Weston had chosen himself a help- 
ect, he began to make preparations for his departure; and one bright spring morning, 
himself, wife, and apprentice bade adieu to their Green Mountain Home, and were 
shortly winding their toilsome way to the Far West. 

The arrival of the strangers, as we might naturally expect from the isolated situation 
of the village, produced some little sensation among its inhabitants. Unfortunately too, 
or perhaps fortunately, it was the hour of sunset, and most of the villagers kad ceased 
their labors and were resting themselves by their cabin doors, and therefore the travel- 
lers as they rode through the village were exposed to the gaze of all. Moreover, on the 
log in front of the tavern were seated the justice of the peace, a portly looking gentle- 
man, who appeared as if he and the beer-barrel had been bosom companions ; the school- 
master, the lawyer, and some other village worthies, who were anxicusly scrutinizing 
the new comers. 

“ From our parts [ reckon, may be they’ve come not a great way from hum,” obser- 
ved the schoolmaster, a shrewd Yankee. ‘ Many’s the time,” he resumed aftera short 
pause, “I’ve hunted the woodchuck through the woods at hum, and clum the hills ’fore 
sunrise ;—ah! them times are gone.” The worthies would probably have had to lis- 
ten to one of his usual ‘long yarns’ had not his curiosity been aroused to view the effects 
of the strangers. 

Our host at the tavern was a busy, bustling sort of a man, whom some modern wags 
would have called a ‘brandy-nosed customer,’ (pardon us reader,) and who though he 
often minded other people’s business better than his own, was nevertheless a jolly good 
natured fellow, and generally attentive to his guests. With his aid the jaded animal 
of the travellers was soon taken care of and supplied with his mess of oats, and all 
things beimg arranged for the night, the new comers sat down to the repast which the 
good hostess had prepared. We will not trouble the reader with all that transpired 
that evening ; it is sufficient to observe that the Vermonter, schoolmaster and lawyer 
had a long talk about affairs ‘down east,’ and soon became quite intimate friends. 

The next day a bargain for land, situated about a mile from the village, was concluded 
by the Vermonter. Soon a cabin was reared, and all around began to wear the aspect 
of peace and plenty. James and his apprentice devoted the hours unoccupied by the 
pursuits of their trade, to the cultivation of their iand. The earth, enriched by the suc- 
cessive decaying of the long rank grass for many years, yielded a rich harvest, and well 
repaid them for all their toil... And often when the labors of the day were over, and when 
the sun was sinking behind the radiant west, shedding crimson light around ’till the dis- 
tant prairie seemed to be a field of fire,—at that hour would the happy settlers sit by 
their cabin door, contemplating the fruits of their industry, and conversing about their 
Green Mountain Home.—O Temperance, what blessings dest thou bestow upon man! 
Where thou reignest, peace and happiness flourish, and virtue sheds its blessed influ- 
ence around. But when thy heedings are disregarded, how changed the scene !— 

One calm summer night, James Weston came home rather late, and appeared 
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unusually moody and silent. His wife soon discovered that something was wrong, and 
as he drew his chair by her side, she involuntarily started and exclaimed—* O James! 
James! you have been at the tavern, and again been drinking liquor.” 

James felt the rebuke severely, and stanmmered out something about ‘drinking a little,’ 
and being ‘so tired.’ 

“Ah! James,” answered his wife, “many a one has made that excuse and died a 
drunkard’s death.” 

“But wife,” responded James rather impatiently, “I have not taken any for a good 
while, and I mean to take only a little now and then; do you think I cannot govern 
myself, and that I’ll be a drunkard ?” 

“Beware, James,” replied his wife ; “by taking a little you may get to taking much, 
and an appetite once formed cannot easily be-restrained.” 

Night had now begun her reign, and the settlers retired to rest. Not many days af- 
ter this conversation, Weston was called to attend the death-bed of his wife. A malig- 
nant tever, often prevalent in the west during the summer months had laid her low,— 
the hand of death was upon her, and with her dying veice she admonished her husband 
to beware of “ moderate drinking.” Advice coming from such a source and at such an 
hour, could but make an impression upon James, and for a while he gave good heed to 
the old but excellent maxim, “touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

(Chapter IT. in our next.) Z. 


Messrs, Editors : 
I subjoin a Latin version of the following beautiful stanza from the writings of W.C- 
Bryant, the politician and poet, which is at your service. 
Trutu, crushed to earth, will rise again— 
The eternal years of Gop are hers; 
While Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers. 


VenritAs, terre resupina, obruta, 

Rursus assurget, quia Numen illi 

Vivere eterne dedit, atque semper 
Vivet, ut ipsum 


Error infelix, inimica vero, 
Seucia et torquens, jacet in dolore, 
Mox et expirans animam relinquit 
Inter amicos. W.H.C. 


BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 
Oh, humbly take what God bestows, 
And like his own fair flowers, 
Look up on sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Acain, reader, we come with our offering. We feel grateful for the kind reception 
of our first number. We thank our ‘brethren of the press’ for their flattering notice of 
our infant enterprise, and if ever afterwards our ‘Miscellany’ shall rank among the more 
popular periodicals of the day, we shall ascribe a great part of our good fortune to their 
encouraging testimonials. 

We have had to struggle with many difficulties, we have labored under various dis- 
couragements, we have been obliged to meet sneers and dissuasions; nevertheless, 
reader, if we have but afiorded you an hour of useful delight, if we have but given a new 
impulse to a generous desire of tasting the Pierian waters, if we have but suggested a 
thought for pleasant and profitable meditation, we have ample compensation for all our 
trouble and toil. But we would not assume all praise for ourselves,—no, that would 
be ungenerous,—we have already assigned ‘a part and parcel’ to our Printer, for the 
neat and tasteful manner in which he has executed his part of the ‘Miscellany.’ 

We have had our faults, but these our readers will readily forgive, knowing that we 
were beginners, unused to cater fer the public taste. We have endeavored in this num- 
ber to remove some objections, and hope to go on progressing in improvement; but in 
the mean timeour subscribers must remember, that limited as we are to sixteen pages, 
it 1s no easy matter to please all—to accommodate our matter to the taste of every indi- 
vidual. 

We hope that those who feel interested in our enterprise, seeing that we have now 
made acommencement, will afford us their generous aid in securing the permanent es- 
tablishment of the ‘Miscellany.’ We had cherished a fond expectation that our maga- 
zine would not be left to linger out an ephemeral existence, like many other ill-fated 
periodicals of the day, but having a firm foundation, it would enjoy a great degree of 
popular favor, and be numbered among the more sterling of its contemporaries. May 
not that expectation be disappointed! Come then, friends of old Rutgers, and ye who 
are proud to own her as your Alma Mater,—come then, all who are lovers of literature, 
lend us your aid, and we shall succeed. 


NEW BRUNSWICK YOUNG MEN’S LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


We are pleased to see a literary spirit again excited in this city. The ‘New Bruns- 
wick Literary Association’ has commenced under very favorable auspices, and we wish 
it all success. Such institutions are eminently beneficial in elevating the tone of public 
sentiment, and diffusing useful knowledge; and we hope the citizens of New Bruns- 
wick will not suffer this to languish. An interesting introductory Lecture was deliver- 
ed before the Association, by the Hon. B. F. Butler, on the evening of the 21st ultimo. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘Stanzas,’ commencing with—“ The sun is on the mountain’s edge,”—and verses 
beginning with—“ A cloud hangs o’er my aching breast,”—are under consideration. 








